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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen 
indicators ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. 
Information on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In 
India, a National Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt 
during its deliberations that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have 
gone on during the decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, 
effort will be made to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective 
manner with the help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that in the Indian context, a natural time period 
for any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to 
find the rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National 
Policy on Education - 1986 stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after 
conducting a prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system 
in the country. Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted 
which clearly outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed 
by a framework of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a 
number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a 
reflection on the implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative 
review, though the 1990's remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990's saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a 
fairly large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the 
Jomtien Conference, the country saw the emergence of a large multi-State programme for EFA under the 
banner of District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large 
programme of EFA under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India 
truly became a subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually 
expanding to cover half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various 
centrally sponsored schemes have undoubtedly made 1990's the most intensive period of primary education 
development in India. Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns 
stretching across the length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, 
any EFA assessment exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of 
these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 


right of every citizen requiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a 
bill to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen years as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP. These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely being a public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal 
responsibility and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in 
the review of the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on 
the purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 
revised based on the feedback received during the Seminars. Individual discussions were also held with 
several of the authors while editing the papers. Some papers were rewritten. Several papers came at the 
last minute with very little time to edit or revise. Therefore, one can say that the papers as shared in this 
series are at different stages of finality. Some authors have already indicated their desire to revise the paper. 
Nevertheless it was considered important that they are shared in their present form at the World Education 
Forum being held at Dakar, Senegal from 26-28, April 2000. Thus, these twentyone thematic review papers 
and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 Assessment 
along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India. 


Thematic Reviews 


Adult Literacy: Mass literacy campaigns of the NLM changed the common perception of adult education 
programmes and established that if done in the right manner they can influence the scene significantly. 
But what has been the ground reality? What has happened beyond literacy campaigns? Many scholars 
consider that the value of the literacy campaigns lies not so much in imparting reading and writing 
skills to adult illiterates but in their capacity to influence the quality of life of the people. There are 
three papers dealing with literacy and adult education: (1) Indian Engagement with Adult Education 
and Literacy, (2) Literacy Campaigns and Social Mobilization, and (3) Changing Concepts and Shifting 
Goals; Post-literacy and Continuing Education in India. Together, the papers give a retrospective 


overview of the concepts involved, a review of the progress made and also take a critical look at 
the processes adopted. 


Girls’ Education: Many consider that the problem of universal elementary education in India is essentially 
a problem of girls’ education. The National policy on Education-1986 pointed out that the problem of 
girls’ education can not be dealt with in isolation from the broader questions of women’s status. In fact, 
this also led to special programmes addressing the issue of women empowerment such as Mahila 
Samakhya. Keeping this in view, two papers are prepared: (1) Education of Girls in India: An 
Assessment; and (2) Education and the Status of Women. The papers while sounding positive highlight 


the long distance yet to be traversed for achieving the goal of UEE for girls and for addressing the 
issue of gender equity in education. 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing 
preschool experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of 
meeting the basic needs of children. The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care 
and education. The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively 
dealing with school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS 
programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on 
the margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into 
this category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two papers on 
the subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
a centralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State 
Government bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in 
decentralizing material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy 
Mission. The EFA projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly 
textbooks, New framework of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have 
emerged. But the area is still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in 
Context; An EFA 2000 Review - Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials. 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential 
of traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall 
role of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and 
other related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in 
Education For All. 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 
related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 


of private efforts in provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to Basic 
Education, (2) Decentralisation of Education, (3) Role of Private Schools in Basic Education, and (4) 
Participatory Micro-Planning for Universal Primary Education. 


Financing of Elementary Education: The move to make basic education a fundamental right and the 
accompanying effort to assess the funds required for universalizing elementary education has brought to 
sharp focus the question of financing elementary education in India. Acceptance of relatively large size 
support from external funding agencies for the purpose has compounded the issue. There are some who 
still consider that India can and should finance its basic education from domestic sources, Expectation in 
some quarters that privatisation could help mobilize substantial resources for EFA has added a third 
dimension to the debate. These issues are dealt with in the paper: Financing of Elementary Education in 
India. 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts. Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 
UEE goals. It is highly dependent on traditions and values of the local people; commitment and enthusiasm 
of the State level educational leadership; and capacity to adopt innovative approaches. Viewed from such 
a perspective authentic accounts of EFA achievement would demand understanding the processes, problems 
and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. 
In depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, 
Mizoram, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. From the EFA process and achievement point of view, the four States 
get self-selected. Success of Himachal Pradesh came into lime light with the PROBE study which pointed 
out how the State has gone way ahead of some of its neighbouring States. The study on Himachal Pradesh 
which is aptly entitled: Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh: Examining a Success Story, captures the 


forthcoming from other agencies such as UNICEF UNFPA and the World Bank in carrying out several 
Supportive activities involved in the exercise. Without this generous support it would not have been possible 


In the beginning, the idea of bringing together more than twentyfive experts from across the country to 
contribute to the review series appeared to be too ambitious. But the personal commitment of the authors 
saw the whole exercise through. Editing the papers, smoothening the sharp edges and filling in the fuzzy 
spots, but without disturbing the integrity of the arguments of the reviewers was a challenging task. B 
the exercise has been done in a spirit of collaboration contributing to the common cause of achieving tHe 
goals of EFA. I would like to thank all the authors for the unhesitating professional support and friendly 
cooperation extended in completing the work. 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 
the Administration was critical for the completion of the work. Bringing out the papers in print in record 
time was possible due to the total involvement of the Publication Unit of NIEPA. I should acknowledge 
the professional help and guidance given by Professor M.S. Yadav in editing the papers. Contribution of 
Dr. Mona Sedwal to the whole exercise was enormous. Working as a single person EFA Cell, she 
coordinated a variety of activities, apart from contributing substantially to the editing work. 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country. Yet, all of them are emphatic 
that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the reference is 
to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, preparation of teaching-learning material or 
reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, the EFA 
goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise will 
help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. 


New Delhi R. Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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SECTION | 


The World Declaration on Education for All 
(EFA, 1990) brought into the forefront the 
global need for universalizing elementary 
education. The mandate for all developing 
countries today is to ensure that all children 
in the 6-14 age group come into school, stay 
in school and complete the full elementary 
cycle. More importantly, they should at every 
stage also demonstrate satisfactory levels of 
learning. In the Indian context, this becomes 
an even greater challenge, given the fact that 
education has now to be reached to the 
‘masses’, and not stay limited to the so called 
‘classes’. Therefore, a very large percentage 
of the children coming into schools are 
expected to now be from impoverished 
backgrounds and in all likelihood, first 
generation learners. It is in this context that 
this paper questions the probability of the 
EFA goal being attained, as expected, despite 
the many interventions underway in primary 
education, if the early years of a child’s life 
preceding his/her entry to primary school are 
left unattended or inadequately attended. 


The paper begins with a discussion of the 
rationale for this concern in terms of the 
developmental prerequisites needed in the child 
for success in school and the corresponding 
status of children in our country vis-a-vis these. 
It further goes on to explore the crucial role that 
Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
can play with respect to these concerns and 
discusses the policies and programmes over the 
years that have addressed the issue of ECCE in 


the country. The paper also examines the extent 
to which the existing ECCE programmes are 
really making the desired impact and concludes 
by raising issues that demand urgent attention 
in the years to come. 


Reaching the Child in Time - Is Six 
Years Too Late? 


As we follow up on the progress in the last decade, 
since the Jomtien conference on Education for All, 
the goal of universalizing elementary education 
seems still very distant. While gross enrollment 
rates have, over the years, increased by leaps and 
bounds, the retention and completion rates are still 
a cause for concern with almost 30 per cent 
children who enroll dropping out of school before 
completing primary education. Even among those 
who, survive the five years in the school, 
achievement levels are deplorably low. 
Interestingly, the recent NSSO data (52nd round) 
reports that almost 47 per cent of the children who 
drop out of school indicate the predominant reason 
to be an inability to cope with academic failure and 
lack of interest in studies. This also leads to a great 
deal of wastage and inefficiency in use of public 
resources. 


Why are such a large number of children not able 
to make a success of their schooling experience? 
While more often than not, the reasons for this 
phenomenon are sought in school factors related 
to facilities and teaching learning approaches, (and 
these have guided the designing of several supply- 
driven interventions), factors intrinsic to the child 
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who is the actual learner are rarely considered. 
What are these factors that relate more specifically 
to the child? Among the various child-specific 
social and personal variables that influence school 
success, a significant variable is the psycho-social 
and physical readiness of the child to be able to 
negotiate the demands of primary education. This 
refers, particularly in the Indian primary education 
context, to both formation of habits (particularly 
related to punctuality, regularity, sitting at a task 
and coming neat and clean to school) as also to 
the child’s active learning capacity which may be 
defined as “a child’s propensity and ability to 
interact with and take optimal advantage of the full 
complement of resources offered by any formal or 
informal learning environment” (Levinger, 1994). 


Since the process of human development is 
characteristically cumulative, continuous and 
holistic in nature, the child’s status vis-a-vis both 
habit formation and active learning capacity, on 
entry to primary school, is influenced to a large 
extent by what the child actually brings with 
him/her to the school experience in terms of not 
only pre- literacy skills but also his/her 
nutritional status, health status, socioeconomic 
status, extent of parental stimulation and overall 
quality of home and pre- school environment. 
It is therefore crucial to not only attend to the 
school factors responsible for ensuring success 
in school but also to pay heed to the years of a 
child’s life preceding his/her entry to school 
which tend to determine the quality and extent 
of the child’s response to the school inputs. 


The first five years of life have always been 
considered very significant for habit formation, 
particularly in the cultural context of India where 


we consider these as the critical years for laying 
down the sanskara or values in children. In terms 
of cognitive capacity too, a great deal of new 
evidence has been emerging from the field of 
neuroscience that the period from conception to 
six years, particularly the first three years, are very 
significant for brain development. These years 
provide the base for development of competence 
and coping skills, which affect learning, behaviour 
and health throughout life. According to this 
research, there are some critical periods in the 
course of brain development, particularly for 
development of binocular vision, emotional 
control, habitual ways of responding, language and 
literacy, symbols and relative quality, all of 
which can impact on school learning and 
achievement. (Mustard et al, 1999) During these 
critical periods a young child must get the 
required stimulation from the environment 
which would help to establish the neural 
pathways for optimal development of these 
faculties. Stimulation in this context implies 
exposing the child to a positive environment for 
growth and development which, in turn, is 
characterized by quality interactions with the 
primary care givers that are developmentally 
appropriate, provision of opportunities for play- 
based problem solving with other children and 
development of a sense of security in the child. 
In families confined to poverty settings 
particularly, the quality of stimulation available 
to a child in the above context is generally very 
deficient. Many of these critical periods of 
development get over or start waning by the 
time the child makes an entry into school i.e. 
by six years of age. Once the critical periods are 
passed, while it may be possible to develop the 


brain’s capacity to compensate (provided the 
child has not experienced extreme neglect), it is 
difficult to again achieve its full potential. 


There is at the same time further evidence which 
suggests that in addition to the psycho social 
stimulation, the nutritional and health status of 
children also impacts on children’s active 
learning capacity. Vast numbers of school aged 
children in developing countries suffer from 
major health and nutrition problems which 
adversely influence their ability to take 
advantage of whatever educational 
opportunities are available to them. Most of 
these problems relate to protein energy 
malnutrition (PEM) as well as deficiencies of 
micro-nutrients particularly iodine, vitamin A 
and iron. In addition to this, the capacities of 
children get further depleted by helminthic (worm) 
infections which are particularly inimical to healthy 
physical growth of children and this, in turn, is 
significantly correlated with cognitive development 

_and educational achievement of children. For 
example, the capacity for processing structuring 
and classifying information, ability to ask and 
answer appropriate questions, short term memory, 
levels of alertness, attention and concentration are 
some of the capacities which are crucial for success 
in school and these are known to get adversely 
affected through nutritional and health deficits, 
thus vitiating the efforts of children to benefit from 
their classroom instruction. (Levinger, 1994; Del 
Rosso and Marek, 1996) 


A very significant finding from relevant research 
is, however, that the extent and nature of the 
impact of nutritional deficiency depends on the 
timing of the deficiency. While malnutrition that 
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occurs in school age is more reversible and less 
damaging, malnutrition in the early childhood 
years, particularly among under twos is most 
serious and can affect school aptitudes, decisions 
regarding enrollment, concentration and 
attentiveness on a more permanent basis. It 
therefore needs to be prevented/corrected as early 
as possible. Therefore children who do not receive 
the nutrition and psycho-social stimulation 
necessary for good development in the early 
months and years of life may have great difficulty 
overcoming the deficits later in life and are also 
more likely to develop learning, behavioral or 
emotional problems later which may affect their 
chances in life. In terms of investment too it 
therefore makes better economic sense to invest in 
timely prevention rather than later correction of 
deficits, as a more cost effective approach. To 
quote Brazelton (1994) ‘A child’s experiences in 
the first months and years of life determine 
whether he or she will enter school eager to learn 
or not. By school age family and caregivers have 
already prepared the child for success or failure. 
The community has already helped or hindered the 
family’s capacity to nurture the child’s 
development.” 


Are All Our Children Really Ready for 
the Primary School? 


As per the 1991 Census, India has around 150 
million children below the age of 6 years 
constituting 17.5 per cent of its population. In 
terms of the readiness variables discussed above 
if we examine the Indian situation we find that a 
large number of our children “live in economic and 
social environments which impede their physical 
and mental development. These conditions include 
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poverty, poor environmental sanitation, disease, 
infection, inadequate access to primary health care, 
inappropriate child caring and feeding practices.” 
(Annual Report 1998-99, DWCD Government of 
India). Despite the fact that crucial human 
development indicators like infant and child 
mortality rates have shown some improvement in 
the last 25 years and the most severe form of 
malnutrition has declined by half, more than 50 
percent of India’s children under four continue to 
be moderately or severely malnourished and 30 
per cent of the newborns are significantly 
underweight. PEM is the most widely prevalent 
form of malnutrition among children with 53 
percent of under fours demonstrating severe or 
moderate forms of it (IIPS, 1995). In addition, iron 
deficiency anemia is rampant among children and 
women, especially pregnant women and Vitamin 
A and iodine deficiency diseases are also a serious 
problem, albeit in concentrated areas. Worm 
infestation is also widely prevalent with 70 to 80 
percent of the child population suffering from it, 
largely due to poor sanitation and hygiene. 
Malnutrition is largely an outcome of a 
combination of three key factors-inadequate food 
intake, illness and deleterious caring practices. 
Indian researchers have also observed the negative 
impact of malnutrition on the cognitive and 
physical capacities of children, particularly in the 
first two years of life. (Ghai, 1975; M. Natesan and 
Devadas, 1981; Anandalakshmi, 1982; 
Bhattacharya, 1981). The situation of the Indian 
child does not therefore appear to be potentially 
very promising from the point of view of making 
a success of school. 


In terms of psycho-social variables, related to 
school readiness, research in the area of ECCE has 


consistently shown that a very large percentage of 
children who are now coming into primary school, 
particularly in the wake of EFA, are first generation 
learners from poverty settings that do not provide 
them with the required stimulation in terms of 
quality adult - child interaction and exposure to 
varied sensory stimulation and to provisions for 
play and learning. (Chakraborty and Kundu, 1986) 
A recent study conducted by NCERT in four 
regions of the country on a sample of 1495 
children admitted in grade 1 focussed on assessing 
their levels of reading and writing readiness and 
readiness for learning mathematics. The study 
found the average reading readiness score to be 
47 per cent with marked deficiency in sound 
discrimination and audio visual matching tasks. In 
mathematics readiness tasks 60.8 per cent children 
performed below 75 per cent indicating the need 
for some intervention. The study concluded that 
children who come directly to the primary school 
from their homes do not exhibit the desired levels 
of readiness and the approach should therefore be 
to reach these children through good early 
childhood education programmes while also 
making the schools ready to receive these children 
in terms of adding a school readiness component 
to the curriculum for Grade I (Upadhyaya et al, 
1998/99). 


Several studies investigating the socioeconomic 
and cultural differential and its impact on 
perceptual, cognitive and linguistic abilities of 
children also lend weight to the observations made 
above. While some studies found the 
socioeconomically or culturally disadvantaged 
children to be significantly poorer than their 
affluent counterparts, in their performance on 
certain cognitive tasks. (Pershad, Verma and 


Randhava, 1979; Bevli, 1983; Dash and Dash, 
1982; Misra and Shukla, 1984; Verma, 1992) 
other studies focussing on socioeconomically 
disadvantaged homes in the context of child 
development have observed that the stimulation 
provided in these homes is poorer on two counts: 
(i) absence of toys, games and reading material; 
and (ii) inadequate parent child interaction. (Jyoti 
Kumari and Venugopal, 1985; Sahu and Sahu, 
1982: Sahu and Devi, 1982; Kaul et al, 1992) The 
deficits in the environment tend to impact on the 
development of the children’s readiness skills and 
abilities (Shreshtha, 1986; 1992; Sinha and 
Shreshtha, 1988). 


Interaction of the author with a large number of 
primary teachers across the country also endorses 
this view that children who have not been 
exposed to any regular, organized programme 
before they are six years old find it very difficult 
to meet the discipline related requirements of a 
school situation in terms of punctuality and 
regularity of attendance and the requirement of 
concentrating on a school task for any length of 
time. This is likely to impact negatively not only 
on the learning dimension but also on the 
adjustment and consequent retention of children 
in primary schools. 


Early Childhood Care and Education 
(ECCE) - A Way Out 


ECCE, which addresses children in the age group 
of 0-6 years, has been globally acknowledged 
today as a significant input, in the above context, 
since it serves to compensate for the early 
environmental deprivations at the home front by 


providing an appropriately stimulating 
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environment to the child. It facilitates realization of 
the three goals of UEE i.e., universal enrollment, 
universal retention and improvement in quality of 
learning. These goals are sought to be achieved 
by helping children develop the necessary 
readiness for schooling in terms of getting them 
habituated to regularly attending a center based 
programme away from home, and by developing 
in them certain pre-reading, pre- writing and pre- 
number skills, concepts and vocabulary which can 
help them negotiate the primary curriculum better. 
It is also expected to address their health and 
nutritional needs through need-based 
interventions, which should be part of the 
programme design. ECCE is thus envisaged to 
facilitate children’s coming into school, staying on 
in school and in the development of their active 
learning capacity to understand and learn what is 
taught in the school. It also indirectly facilitates the 
girl child, who is often not able to attend school 
because of chores like sibling care, by facilitating 
her participation through provision of substitute 
care for the siblings. 


Research studies the world over, have 
demonstrated the impact of ECCE programmes on 
various child development and related primary 
education aspects including improved nutrition 
and health, higher levels of intelligence, higher 
school enrollment, less repetition in primary 
grades, fewer drop-outs and better rates of 
attendance (Myers, 1995). NCERT’s study of 
follow up of cohorts in eight states of the country 
covering as many as 31,483 children showed a 
significant impact of ECCE on retention in primary 
grades with the children who had been through 
ECCE demonstrating up to 20.5per cent better 
rates of retention. (Kaul et al, 1993) An evaluation 
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of the major ECCE programme in the country, 
namely, the Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICDS) by NIPCCD in 1992 has also 
indicated a positive impact of ECCE on enrolment 
and retention of children in primary schools. A 
microlevel, longitudinal study by NCERT which 
followed a cohort of children from the ECE stage 
through five grades of primary has shown a 
significantly favorable and long term impact of a 
quality ECE programme on children’s learning, 
specifically in the area of mathematics. (Kaul et al, 
1994) Studies by Khosla (1985) and Sood (1987, 
1992) showed that in comparison with children 
who had not been to ICDS anganwadis (AWs) 
children attending AWs scored higher in language 
and cognitive development and also performed 
better in first and second grades of primary school. 
Interestingly, mounting evidence in research is now 
also pointing to the observation that interventions 
in early childhood particularly benefit the poor and 
disadvantaged in all aspects of development 
(Young, 1996). 


Scope of ECCE 


The quality and scope uf ECCE becomes a 
crucial factor in determining if, and to what 
extent, it will make the expected impact on the 
child’s overall development, as also on his/her 
performance at the primary stage. It is therefore 
important to consider what should ideally be the 
scope of the ECCE interventions. Keeping the 
developmental perspective in view, in terms of 
scope, it becomes necessary for ECCE 
programmes to address the entire early 
childhood continuum in a life cycle approach 
through stage relevant and developmentally and 
contextually appropriate interventions. These 


should broadly focus on creating an enabling 
environment for: 


@ fostering overall physical, psycho-social and 
cognitive development of children of 0-6 years 


e@ developing school readiness in children 3-6 
years of age 


e@ reducing sibling care burden for the girl child 
and freeing them to attend school. 


In view of the above, ECCE interventions can be 
considered stage-wise as follows: 


For 0-3 year age group 


This period, particularly the first two years of life 
are crucial from the point of view of providing for 
and ensuring satisfactory nutritional status and 
brain development in a child. Therefore, any 
nutritional and health intervention for child 
development must, on priority, focus more on this 
early stage, but again these nutritional and health 
interventions in isolation will only have a limited 
impact. They must also alongside provide for 
opportunities to the child for developmentally 
appropriate adult - infant interaction and 
exploratory infant play which all together have a 
synergistic influence on the child’s nutritional and 
emotional status and brain development. 


For 3 to 6 year age group 


This stage continues to be very significant from the 
point of view of brain development and 
socialization. Therefore, while the nutritional and 
health needs of the child will continue to need 
nurturance, the priority shifts now to ensuring the 
child gets opportunities to graduate to higher levels 


of planned cognitive and creative activity, 
opportunities for social interaction with peers 
through guided and unguided play, habit 
formation and development of motor skills. 


To ensure developmentally appropriate 
interventions, the ECCE inputs would, within this 
stage, need to be considered age wise since there 
is a subtle difference in the educational and 
developmental needs of the child as the child 
grows, even while the emphasis continues to 
remain on the use of play as a medium for learning 
and on overall development of the child. The 
programme would therefore range in focus stage- 
wise from a greater component of free and 
unguided developmentally appropriate play 
activities for 3-4 year olds, through a shift to more 
structured and guided play activities for cognitive 
and language related tasks and cooperative play 
for 4-5 year olds to a further shift towards school 
readiness activities for 5-6 year olds linked 
particularly to reading, writing and number 
readiness. There is therefore a need in terms of 
planning, to consider 3-4 year olds as one unified 
group, 4-5 year olds as another and 5-6 years as 
a third group just ready to enter primary school. 


For parents and care givers 


The programme would need to have some 
component of active parent involvement in it as 
also a component of parent education regarding 
developmentally appropriate and responsive 
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parenting so as to ensure both continuity of inputs 
for the child and better acceptability of the play 
based educational programme by the parents. 


For facilitating participation of older children, 
particularly girls, in primary schools it would be 
necessary to: 


@ provide for custodial care for 0-3 year olds also 
in the form of a creche or day care facility, to 
be coterminous with the primary school so as 
to free the girls to attend school 


@ extend timings of ECCE centers also to 
synchronize with the primary schools to free 
the girls from sibling care for 3 to 6 year olds 


@ where feasible locate ECCE centers next to or 
in the premises of primary schools (provided 
the school is close to the main habitation and 
has adequate space in the centers for children 
to rest with facility for an extra meal because 
of the extended timings.) 


In conformity with a life cycle approach to child 
development it is also desirable to provide for the 
nutritional, health and emotional needs of 
adolescent girls and pregnant women and also 
serve as a support programme for women in 
general. Given the desired scope of ECCE 
interventions as delineated above, the question 
that emerges is - what is the status of ECCE in 
India and how has it evolved in the country over 
the years? 


SECTION |l 


ECCE in India: The Journey from Pre-school to ECD 


Pre-Independence Period 


Early Childhood Education, as an organized 
endeavor in India, dates back only as far as the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century when 
the American and Scottish missionaries took the 
initiative to set up a few kindergarten classes in 
Madras, Sholapur and Ahmedabad. In 1915 two 
social workers, Darbar Gopaldas and Motibhai 
Amin, under the influence of Madame Montessori’s 
ideology, established a Montessori school at Vase 
in Baroda district of Gujarat. Five years later 
Gijubhai Badheka started his Bal Mandir at 
Bhavnagar in Gujarat and began to adapt 
Montessori methods to suit Indian conditions. In 
1922 he was joined by Tarabai Modak who 
devoted her entire life to child education. In 1925 
the followers of Montessori established a 
Montessori Association and convened a conference 
on child education. The association was 
subsequently renamed Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh 
and it continues to play an active role even today 
in the area of early childhood education. 


In the years preceding Independence, Madame 
Montessori was invited to India by the 
Theosophical Society and she started her first 
training course in Madras in 1939. The Montessori 
method aroused a great deal of interest among 
Indian educators and Montessori was invited to 
conduct a series of training courses in different 
parts of the country. In 1946, Montessori met 
Mahatma Gandhi who asked her to ‘indianize’ the 
method to bring about a revolution in Indian 
education. Gandhiji emphasized the need for an 
inexpensive system of preschool education, which 


could be made available to a large majority of 
children. That was the beginning of ‘pre-basic 
education’ that was linked as a preparatory stage 
to Gandhiji’s programme of basic education. Pre- 
basic education was first experimented with in 
Sevagram under the guidance of Shanta Narulkar 
and was subsequently carried out by the Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust, primarily in the 
villages. All through this period the thrust was on 
preschool education for 3 to 6 year old children 
with the programme having an exclusive education 
component. 


Post-Independence Period 


In terms of spread, at the time of India’s 
Independence in 1947, preschool education was 
primarily in the hands of a few voluntary 
organizations. There was no concerted action by 
the government to reach out to the poor and 
needy children .The first step taken in this direction 
by the Government of India was the setting up of 
a Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) in 1953 
which was actually the brain child of Durgabai 
Deshmukh. This emerged from the concern for 
carrying such schemes into the rural areas. The 
Central Social Welfare Board set up a committee 
in 1960 to specifically study the problems of 
children below six years, and this committee 
suggested a comprehensive plan for their care and 
training .It recommended that responsibility for 
starting preschools should be left to voluntary 
agencies with adequate assistance from the 
government. The committee also emphasized the 
importance of training and recommended that a 
cadre of adequately trained child welfare workers 
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be prepared. This recommendation resulted in the 
beginning of child welfare workers’ training 
programme by the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare in 1961.The CSWB started a grant-in-aid 
scheme for voluntary organizations, which were 
running centers for pre-primary children. In 
addition to this, the CSWB also sponsored a 
composite programme of Welfare Extension 
Projects in the rural areas during the First Five Year 
Plan with the creation of women’s groups or 
mahila mandals and balwadis. During the Second 
Plan, these projects were coordinated with 
Programmes for women and children in 
community development blocks, with education 
for children up to six years forming an integral part. 
The CSWB was also instrumental in setting up the 
Supplementary Nutrition Programme in 1970 and 
a scheme for Creches for Ailing and Working 
Mothers in 1974. 


During the first two five year plan periods the 
concentration was on quantitative expansion of 
programmes but there was little effort to target 
children in an age specific manner. In the course 
of the Third Plan period the focus of attention 
gradually shifted to the qualitative aspects of the 
Programmes and to the recognition of the child as 
an entity with specific developmental needs. 
Although the CSWB had, by then, added 6,000 
preschools, their quality left much to be desired. 


Setting up of model schools, training, and research.. 


for Children (Ganga Saran Sinha Committee) 
heavily in education, including preschool 


Preschool education in the government system 
continued to be enmeshed in the child welfare 
concept. The Fourth Plan brought the Scheme for 
Family and Child Welfare to the rural areas. The 
objectives of this scheme were to foster all-round 
development of the preschool child, by providing 
comprehensive welfare services in all aspects of 
child development, and to strengthen the family to 
enable it to contribute to the growth and 
development of the child. 


The Fifth Plan period saw a major breakthrough 
in the concept of child development with a shift 
in approach towards children from ‘welfare’ to 
‘development’ and the formulation of the National 
Policy For Children in 1974. In pursuance of this 
policy, the Integrated Child Development Services 
(ICDS) was proposed. This scheme was probably 
presented for the first time at the sixth conference 
of the Indian Association for Preschool Education 
(IAPE) in October 1972 at Bangalore by K.V. 
Natarajan, the then Chief of the Department of 
Nutrition and Social Welfare, the Planning 
Commission, in a paper titled ‘Integrated child care 
Services - An approach’. As indicated in the paper, 
the minimum package of services envisaged in the 
scheme did not include any component of 
preschool education. In 1972, The Ministry of 
Education also set up a study group for preschool 
education, which recommended that a 


comprehensive programme for the development of 
the preschool child should be undertaken. The 
study group recommended an integrated approach 
including health, nutrition and education, and 
suggested that, keeping the feasibility and needs 
of the children in specific areas in view, a variety 
of operational models should be used to 
implement the programme. Indian Association for 
Preschool Education (IAPE) also submitted a 
memorandum to the Planning Commission 
expressing the view that the scheme proposed by 
the Planning Commission covered only physical 
and medical aspects of development and did not 
include any component for the psycho-social 
development of children. After extensive 
correspondence with the IAPE on this subject, the 
scheme of Integrated Child Development Services 
that was finally launched, initially on an 
experimental basis in 1975 in 33 projects, did 
include non-formal preschool education as a 
component, along with other components of 
health and nutrition and had an enlarged scope 
of addressing the nutritional and health needs of 
the 0-3 year olds and the pregnant women, in 
accordance with a life cycle approach. Thus the 
concept of preschool education evolved into a 
more holistic approach to child development. 


In 1980, the government constituted an expert 
group on Early Childhood Education, which 
examined the problems, particularly with reference 
to the quality of education and made detailed 
recommendations regarding steps to be taken to 
ensure the effectiveness of preschool education 
The expert group suggested viable models both for 
the training of personnel as well as for providing 
preschool education to different groups of children 
- tribal, rural and urban disadvantaged. It also 
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highlighted the need for adequate monitoring and 
supervision. Though not much action was taken 
on these recommendations, an Early Childhood 
Education Scheme of grant-in-aid for voluntary 
agencies working in the educationally backward 
states did emerge out of these efforts and is in 
operation now. 


In the 1970s and 1980s while there was a rapid 
growth of a variety of programmes for children this 
was also accompanied by a sharp polarization in 
terms of the target group, and content of the 
programmes. On the one hand were the 
government supported or aided programmes 
which were targeted to the poor, particularly the 
rural poor and the emphasis in these in terms of 
objectives and content was at least theoretically on 
a holistic and developmentally appropriate 
programme. In practice, in most cases these 
degenerated into mere feeding or custodial centers 
and the age group of 0-3 in terms of their psycho- 
social needs was neglected (Swaminathan, 1999). 
On the other hand, the private sector flourished 
with private nursery schools, which were initially 
only in the urban areas and later began extending 
to the semi-urban and now rural areas as well, thus 
mushrooming all over in an unbridled way. These 
tended to be more often than not developmentally 
inappropriate, academically oriented programmes 
which were essentially a downward extension of 
the primary curriculum. Unfortunately, these also 
served as pace-setters or role models in terms of 
programme content, for the other category. 


In 1986, the National Policy on Education (NPE) 
was approved by the Parliament. This was a 
historic document in that it explicitly recognized the 
importance of Early Childhood Care and 
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Education (ECCE-nomenclature introduced in the 
policy itself) and emphasized the need to invest in 
the development of young children. It 
recommended a holistic approach of providing 
programmes aimed to foster nutrition, health, 
social, physical, mental, moral and emotional 
development of the child. It emphasized also the 
importance of play in ECCE and cautioned against 
the dangers of using formal methods of teaching 
and the introduction of the three R’s at the early 
childhood stage. The ECCE programme was 
conceived in the policy both as a feeder service 
to strengthen primary education and also as a 
human resource development programme. The 
policy also made a commitment that day care 
centers would be provided to enable girls engaged 
in taking care of siblings to attend school and also 
to provide support for working women belonging 
to the poverty group. 


In 1986 itself, the Department of Education in the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development set up 
subcommittees to chalk out a specific Programme 
of Action (POA) for immediate implementation of 
the National Policy (Government of India. 1986b). 
The POA fixed specific targets in a phased manner. 
It envisaged coverage of 70 per cent children in 
the preschool age by the year 2000. A minimum 
of 250 thousand centers were to be established by 
1990 to cover all tribal development blocks and 
blocks having substantial Scheduled Caste 
population as well as urban slums. The POA fixed 
a target of one million centers by 1995 and two 
million by 2000. Though most of the coverage was 
to be through the ICDS, diverse kinds of 
preprimary education centers and day care centers 
were also to be encouraged and supported. The 
POA also included the strengthening of all ECE 


programmes in the direction of making them more 
holistic and integrated in nature, improving their 
training component and evolving a Management 
Information System 


In 1990, the Government of India set up a 
committee to review the National Policy on 
Education (1986a) under the chairmanship of 
Acharya Ramamurti. This committee recorded 
its concern at the slow pace of progress in the 
implementation of the POA and highlighted 
some specific inadequacies. The targets 
specified by the POA, according to the 
committee, were not commensurate with the 
need. For instance, the POA’s target of 250,000 
centers by 1990 had been achieved, but despite 
that, only 15 per cent of the target population 
of three to six years was able to derive the 
benefit of preschool education and only 10 per 
cent of the under six years age group had been 
able to receive some element of child care 
services at all (Ramamurthi, 1990). The 
committee also pointed out the inadequate 
appreciation, in the POA, of the interlinked and 
interdependent roles of ECCE in other 
dimensions and stages of education, for 
example, elementary education, vocational 
education, and women’s education. A major 
reason for the slow progress in the 
implementation of the POA, according to the 
committee, was that while the National Policy 
on Education and the POA were conceptualized 
and developed by the Department of Education 
in the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, responsibility for implementation 
of ECCE programmes has been transferred to 
the Department of Women and Child 
Development. This department is expected to 
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play the role of a nodal department and 
coordinate activities with other departments. At 
present, however, there is little evidence of this 
coordination. A major lacuna of the POA, as 
indicated by the committee, was also its failure 
to locate the overall coordinating responsibility 
for training and preparation of ECCE personnel 
to any one agency. 


The committee further endorsed the thrust given 
to ECCE by the National Policy and gave very 
detailed recommendations over and above the 
NPE. It recommended that the scope of the 
constitutional directive (Article 45) of providing free 
and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of 14 years should be 
enlarged to include ECCE, and the ECCE should 
be included in the Minimum Needs Programme of 
the government. The committee also emphasized 
a pluralistic approach, that is, application of 
principles of diversity, flexibility and decentralized 
funding and management to ensure wider 
coverage and improved retention, especially with 
reference to remote habitations and 
underprivileged and migrant communities. The 
committee also underlined the need for continuity 
of approach between ECCE and primary 
education, and recommended programmatic and 
physical linkage with the primary school. It 
recommended extensive use of media for public 
education in ECCE and suggested setting up of a 
central fund for child care services at the national 
level to meet the resource requirements. The 
recommendations of the committee were not 
officially accepted. 


The Eighth Five Year Plan period from 1992 
onwards saw an accelerated expansion of the 
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ICDS with a view to universalizing the programme. 
It was proposed to phase out other government 
sponsored programmes gradually and merge these 
with the ICDS as one uniform model across the 
country. In 1994, the National Creche Fund was 
set up which envisages that 25 per cent of the 
creches assisted under the fund would be ICDS 
centers extended into creches. 


In 1993, the government set up a committee to 
study the phenomena of school burden by the 
MHRD which in the final report addressed the 
issue of pressures of curriculum on the preschool 
child and recommended that there should be no 
teaching of the three R’S at this stage. It also made 
a plea for increasing the entrance age for preschool 
to 4 years and for primary to six years to ensure a 
certain level of maturity and school readiness in 
children. 


At the international level, in 1992 the Indian 
government ratified the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child, which stressed the right of the child 
to survival, development, protection and 
participation. This provides a strong base for 
initiating necessary legal and other developmental 
measures for protection of the rights of the child. 
In 1998, the Government of India formulated a 
draft bill to make elementary education a 
fundamental right and in this context, included 
education for children from 6 to 14 years, thus 
excluding the early childhood period. This raised 
a strong reaction from advocates of ECCE 
particularly since the Constitution of India had itself 
provided for children “upto the age of 14 years” 
thereby implying the early years as well. A national 
seminar conducted by NCERT in March 1998 and 
filtations by various significant 
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activist groups strongly recommended that the bill 
be revised to include the early childhood years. 
The Bill has been introduced again in parliament 
with the proviso that the clause under Article 45 
committing to education of children ‘upto the age 
of 14 years’ be retained, thus ensuring inclusion 
of the early years as well. 


The current Ninth Five Year Plan has, under the 
respective plans for education and women and 
child development sectors, addressed the issue of 
early childhood care and education more 
exhaustively than in the previous plans. It has 
reaffirmed its priority for the development of early 
childhood services as an investment in the human 
resource development of the country. It has also 
emphasized the need to universalize ICDS as the 
mainstay of the Ninth plan for promoting overall 
development of the child, particularly the girl child 
and as a support for women. The plan also 
commits to strengthening the early joyful period of 
play and learning in the young child’s life and to 
ensuring a harmonious transition from the family 
environment to the primary school. It talks of 
Promoting girls’ participation through forging of 
linkages with primary education and strengthening 
the ECE component of the ICDS. In this context, 
it also mentions production of inexpensive play 
materials for children through use of local materials 
and talent and also through involvement of school 
children who are expected to engage in socially 
useful productive work and social service activities 
as part of their curriculum The plan further stresses 
encouragement of local specific and community 
based initiatives, particularly for opening of creches 
and daycare centres attached to primary schools 
to promote participation of girls in schooling and 


involvement of women’s groups in managemeft © 
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of ECCE programmes, particularly under the 
decentralised Panchayti Raj System. It also 
provides for encouragement, along with regulation, 
of the private sector and emphasizes the need for 
advocacy for developmentally appropriate ECCE 
through effective use of the media. Recognizing the 
need for institutional capacity, the ninth plan 
commits also to strengthening of resource groups 
for ECCE at national and state levels for providing 
professional support in ECCE. The plan for 
Department of Women and Child Development 
has, while acknowledging the first six years of life 
to be critical, placed greater stress on reaching 
children below 2 years of age and as a strategy, 
included the institution of a National Charter for 
Children which would ensure that “no child 
remains illiterate, hungry or lacks medical care” by 
the end of the ninth plan. 


As we thus trace the development of the concept 
of early childhood care and education from a 
historical perspective, one can detect, possibly to 
a considerable extent under the influence of global 
thinking, a definite trend from a unidimensional, 
sectoral concept to a more holistic and 
developmentally appropriate definition. While 
initially in the pre independence era the concept 
of preschool or nursery education, focussed only 
on the education of 3-6 year olds, it moved on 
next to a phase of early childhood education, 
which from a developmental perspective brought 
in the 0-3 year olds into the programmes and led 
to the formulation of the ICDS. This gradually led 
on to the still more holistic concept of Early 
Childhood Care and Education, as articulated in 
the early 1990s after the National Policy on 
ucation which emphasized that every ECCE 


Saprogramme must include components of health, 


education and nutrition. The recent spurt in 
research on the brain and its emphasis on the 
criticality of the early years for development as 
well as the realization of the close relationship 
between mind and body have led to the still 
more holistic and integrated concept of Early 
Childhood Development which rests on the 
premise that child development is 
characteristically holistic, continuous and 
cumulative and determined not merely by 
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health, nutrition and psychosocial stimulation as 
independent components but through the 
synergistic influence of all three. This emphasis, 
and the need to provide meaningfully for all 
children and throughout the childhood span, has 
also to some extent opened up possibilities of 
considering alternatives to the center based or 
institutional programmes for children in the form 
of family day care, women’s group initiatives, 
home based programmes etc. 


SECTION Ill 


Programmes in ECCE: An Overview 


As mentioned in the previous section, a variety of 
schemes and programmes for early childhood care 
and education have emerged through government 
and as well as non-government initiatives. This 
section presents an overview of the various 
programmes currently under operation in the 
country. 


Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICDS) 


As evident from Table 3.1, the ICDS, which was 
launched as a centrally sponsored scheme in 


1975,is the largest ECCE programme at present, 
in the country. It is an intersectoral programme, 
which attempts to directly reach out to children 
from vulnerable and remote areas and give them 
a headstart, by providing an integrated programme 
of health, nutrition and early childhood education. 
Its package of services includes supplementary 
nutrition, immunization, health checkup, referral 
services, non-formal preschool education, and 
nutrition and health education for children below 
six years and to pregnant and nursing mothers. 
The nodal agency for coordination and monitoring 


Table 3.1 


Coverage under various Early Childhood Care and Education Schemes 1996-97 


Programmes 


ICDS (preschool education age group 3-6) 
(2,424 sanctioned Projects) 


Early Childhood Education (ECE) 
Creches and Day Care Centres - age 
group 0-5 (estimated coverage on the 
basis of 25 children per creche) 
Balwadis - age group 3-6 (estimated 
coverage on the basis of 30 children per 
Balwadi) 

Pre-Primary schools 


Total 


Source: Department of Women and Child Development, MHRD, GOI (1997); Selected Educational Statistics, Department of Education, MHRD GOI; 
Note: The total population in the age group 3-6 years as on September 1996 is estimated on the basis of 7 percent of the total population in the 1991 


census. 
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of this scheme at the central level is the 
Department of Women and Child Development, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development and 
its counterpart departments at the state level. 
The scheme, which is centrally funded, is 
perhaps the largest of its kind in the world. The 
8th Five Year Plan period from 1992-93, to 
date, has seen an accelerated expansion of the 
ICDS scheme during the first three years of the 
plan viz.1992-95. The 8th Plan contemplated 
universalization of ICDS by the end of 1995-96 
by expanding the services all over the country. 
Out of the 5614 ICDS projects sanctioned till 
1996, 4200 became operationalised during the 
8th plan. The process of universalization is 
continuing during the ninth plan till all the 5614 
ICDS projects become operational. 


This scheme was evaluated by the Planning 
Commission of India in 1978 and then again in 
1982 The positive results of these evaluations led 
to the decision of the Government of India (GOI) 
to accelerate the expansion of ICDS in 1982. 
UNICEF supported another independent 
assessment in 1983, which tried to demonstrate the 
cost- effectiveness of the programme. It studied the 
outreach of the programme in 16 ICDS projects 
spread over eight states and one union territory. 
The study, which was based on observations, 
secondary data and interviews of mothers of 
children below six years, reported positive 
outcomes such as substantial enrolment of 
scheduled castes and tribal children as 
beneficiaries. (NIPCCD, 1992). During the eighties 
several academic institutions also conducted micro- 
level impact studies of ICDS which indicated the 
fact that while the scheme has a positive impact, 
its impact can be significantly enhanced through 


interventions for quality. (Sunderlal, 1987; 
Sharma, 1987; Muralidharan and Kaur, 1984; 
Shahni, 1984; Muralidharan, 1990) A major chunk 
of studies on ICDS has been on health and 
nutrition components of the scheme. During the 
period of 1976-1988 about 624 baseline repeat 
surveys and over 250 research studies carried out 
by medical personnel focusing on crucial health 
and nutrition indicators like infant mortality rate, 
nutritional status, morbidity patterns, immunization 
coverage etc. indicated a definite improvement in 
the health status of the target population covered. 
(Tandon, 1990) 


In 1992 Department of Women and Child 
Development sponsored a comprehensive review 
of the ICDS at the national level with the objective 
of ascertaining the benefits of the scheme and the 
differences in implementation and utilization of 
services in urban, rural and tribal areas. It also 
aimed at identifying problems and bottlenecks and 
ascertaining the degree of community involvement 
in the implementation of the ICDS. The findings 
of the study indicated a positive impact of the 
ICDS on the health and nutrition status of 
preschool children in terms of the IMR, 
immunization coverage and nutritional status and 
on their continuation into primary school with as 
many as 89 per cent of children with preschoo! 
experience continuing in school as compared to 52 
to 60 percent of those without preschool 
experience. The mid-term evaluation of the World 
Bank supported ICDS projects in Andhra Pradesh 
also indicated a positive impact in terms of IMR 
and severe malnutrition. However the gains were 
not found to be entirely commensurate with the 
investment due to major problems of effective 
targeting, implementation and coverage. Even 


after more than 20 years of the programme, the 
ICDS covers less than half of the target population 
and that too with services that are far from 
satisfactory. (World Bank, 1998) 


The ECE or preschool education component of the 
scheme continues to remain one of its weakest 
components. Since the focus of the scheme was 
more on health and nutritional aspects only these 
aspects were reflected in the early stages of the 
monitoring of the programme. In 1983, it was 
realized that preschool education needed further 
strengthening. As a first step in this direction a 
monitoring and evaluation cell was set up in the 
National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development (NIPCCD), to look into the ways and 
means of monitoring preschool education and 
community participation in the ICDS projects. The 
monitoring schedules have now been modified to 
include these aspects as well. Some effort has also 
been made to reinforce the preschool education 
component through revision of training syllabi and 
organization of short-term refresher training in this 
area. In this context, as an initiative in 
convergence, NCERT along with ten SCERTs and 
two state resource centers in twelve states of the 
country have been providing support to the ICDS, 
under a UNICEF supported Early Childhood 
Education Project, for improving the quality of its 
preschool education component through 
supplementing training and development and 
dissemination of region specific resource material 
for children, teachers/workers, teacher educators 
and parents. Attempts to select and produce core 
material for distribution to Anganwadis, and to the 
supervisory personnel to further strengthen their 
monitoring and guiding capabilities, are being 
made as well. 
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Two recent studies conducted at the national level 
on perception and utilisation of preschool 
education component of ICDS (Upadhyaya et al, 
1998) and on evaluation of the ECE component 
in the DPEP by NCERT (Kaul et al, 1998) have 
raised some continuing concerns related 
particularly to quality and have recommended a 
review of the existing arrangements and provisions 
from a holistic perspective to ensure quality ECCE 
for all children. : 


ECCE under the District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP) 


In the last few years, acknowledging the 
significance of ECCE for universalising primary 
education, efforts have also been made under the 
centrally sponsored District Primary Education 
Programme DPEP which is currently covering 214 
districts in 15 states of the country, to strengthen 
the ECCE provided through the ICDS. 
Acknowledging its significance as a preparation for 
primary as well as a facility for the girl child, DPEP 
aims at strengthening existing provisions through 
the ICDS, improving ECCE- primary school 
linkage, and setting up new centers only where 
ICDS is not yet in position, in order to avoid 
duplication. In terms of strengthening the existing 
programme its focus is on quality improvement 
through supplementing training in ECCE and 
through supply of play materials to centers (in 
some states). To forge linkage with primary schools 
and to facilitate the girl child by freeing her from 
the burden of sibling care, the DPEP has 
encouraged ICDS centers or anganwadis (AWs) to 
extend their timings to synchronize with the 
primary schools for which the workers are paid 
additional honorarium from the DPEP funds. 
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There is also a direction communicated from the 
Government of India (GOI) to the states to try 
to co-locate the AWs within the premises of the 
local primary school or in close proximity to it. 
The new centers opened under DPEP are all 
adjacent to the primary school. These centers 
have been opened with the understanding that 
ultimately they would get absorbed in the course 
of the ICDS expansion. 


Evaluation of this component has indicated that, 
unfortunately, there is little ownership of these in 
the ICDS (perhaps largely due to inadequate 
participation of the ICDS in the planning) and 
consequently, the sustainability of these 
interventions are very much in doubt. Also, the 
existing ECCE centers in both ICDS and DPEP do 
not provide for care of the 0-3 year old siblings 
who are actually the greater burden for the girls. 
Interestingly, the evaluation also observed that the 
DPEP model for ECCE (adjacent to and part of 
the school) was found to be more effective for 
providing a stimulating environment and a feeling 
of bonding with the school to the children as 
compared to an AW. 


Programmatic linkages are also being established 
between preschool and primary under DPEP by 
introducing the component of school readiness as 
an initial part of the primary curriculum and 
continuing the play based methodology in grades 
1 and 2. This is particularly necessary since only 
about 19 percent children in the 3-6 age group 
actually avail any kind of preschool education 
facility and almost 81 percent enter primary school 
without any ECCE experience. Also, since the age 
for entry to primary school in most states is 
reduced to 5 years instead of 6, the children are 


maturationally not as ready as is possibly assumed 
while formulating the Gradelcurriculum and 
therefore need the initial readiness experiences. 
The DPEP experience with these has been rather 
positive and these need to be sustained. 


Early Childhood Education Scheme 


This scheme was introduced in the Sixth Plan as 
a distinct strategy to reduce the drop-out rate and 
improve the rate of retention of children in primary 
schools. Under this scheme central assistance is 
given to voluntary organizations for running 
preschool education centers. A major lacuna of this 
scheme is a total lack of health and nutrition 
components in its programme. There is also no 
provision for training of personnel although this 
aspect is now being attended to, on a limited scale, 
by various quarters. The scheme was initially with 
the Department of Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, but has recently been 
moved to the Department of Women and Child 
Development. 


The scheme was recently evaluated by NIPPCD 
at the request of the Department of Women and 
Child Development. (NIPPCD, 1999) The major 
feedback on the study was that there were no 
adequate provisions on a recurring basis for 
replenishing the infrastructure components and 
facilities and also for skill development and 
training of the workers. Delegation of 
responsibility of management to NGOs was also 
in the present form not very conducive to 
ensuring quality in the programme since the 
number of centers with each NGO was not viable 
enough for any proper supervision or training 
systems to be instituted. 


Creches and Day Care Centers Scheme 


This scheme was started in 1975 to provide day 
care services for children below five years. It caters 
mainly to children of casual, migrant, agricultural 
and construction laborers. The programme, in this 
scheme, is primarily custodial in nature. While 
some element of training is being given to the 
workers, the need to strengthen the early childhood 
stimulation component is still acute. The scheme 
is sponsored by the Central Social Welfare Board. 


Other ECE Programmes 


In addition to these schemes that reach out the 
rural, urban slum and tribal areas, there are 
innumerable private, fee-charging nursery schools 
which cater to the needs of the parents living in 
urban and semi-urban areas, and gradually 
percolating to the rural areas as well, whoever can 
afford them. Due to the mismatch of demand and 
supply, admission to the more prestigious of these 
schools is generally done through formal admission 
tests for little children and these tend to be 
extremely traumatic and unpleasant experiences 
for both children and parents. Despite 
recommendations from NCERT and the Yashpal 
Committee to abolish these, which are perceived 
as a menace to the system, these continue to be 
the practice in most schools. As already discussed 
earlier, these nursery schools or kindergartens tend, 
as a rule rather than the exception, to be mere 
downward extensions of the primary curriculum 
irrespective of the age to which they are catering. 
Responding to the growing social demand in urban 
settings for alternative child care arrangements, 
pre-nursery programmes for under 3 s have also 
surfaced in the private sector and even these tend 
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to in most cases also be academic and 
developmentally inappropriate for children. Since 
at present there is no system of licensing or 
‘recognition’ of these preschools they are totally 
autonomous and no exact estimate can be made 
regarding their numbers. Municipal Corporation of 
metropolitan cities like Delhi and Bangalore also 
run preschools attached to their primary schools. 
The Municipal Corporation of Delhi, for example, 
runs more than 600 preschool sections covering 
approximately 20,000 children. In the urban 
situation particularly, despite trained teachers, 
most ECCE programmes succumb to social 
pressures to teach alphabet and numbers to the 
little children. 


Programmes for Training of Personnel 
in Early Childhood Education 


The pre-service training programmes essentially 
prepare student teachers for employment in 
preschools/ nursery schools/nursery classes run by 
both government and voluntary bodies. Table 3.2 
describes the programmes currently in existence. 


The Nursery Training Institutes are largely in the 
private sector with the government -supported 
programmes gradually closing down due to 
diminishing employment prospects for the trainees. 
This is because the government sponsored 
programmes like the ICDS have their own training 
systems and the other potential employer i.e. the 
private schools, with no regulatory mechanisms in 
place, do not consider nursery training to be an 
essential qualification while recruiting teachers. The 
Balsevika Training Programme of the Indian Council 
for Child Welfare continues to train a cadre of multi 
purpose child care workers through its 25 Balsevika 
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Table 3.2 


Current Status of Training for ECCE 


= 


Aganwadi workers’ training (job training 
para-professional) 


Nursery Teachers’ training/pre-primary 
teachers’ training 
Vocational training in child care (+2) of 


CBSE 
Balsevika training of Indian Council for 
Child Welfare 


Montessori training of Association of 
Montessori International 


Class X 


Class X 


= 


Varies from state to state-class V-VIII | 3 months 
the norm 

Class X 

Class X 


Integrated pre-primary and primary | Class XII 

teachers’ training (Delhi) 

Diploma in early graduate childhood 

education 

Middle levels supervisors training (job | Varies-Graduate, Post graduate and | One year/distance education 
training) promoted from lower cadre 


One year 


11 months 


3 months 


Training institutes running in 12 states of the country 
who have been getting absorbed under various child 
care programmes. 


The two year integrated course in Preschool and 
Early Primary Teacher Education which is being 
implemented in the recognized nursery teacher 
training institutes of Delhi was prepared on the 
recommendation of a Preschool Teacher Education 
committee appointed by the National Council of 
Teacher Education (NCTE) to address the 
developmental continuum from preschool stage to 
the primary stage and was planned for teachers of 
preschool and grades 1 and 2. While this course is 
being implemented in some states, it is unfortunate 
that the trainees who pass out are barred by rigid 
employment rules from jobs as primary teachers and 
are accepted only as preschool teachers. 


In the Elementary Teacher Training programmes run 
by the District Institutes of Education, however, Early 
Childhood has also formed a part of the curriculum 
thus reinforcing the need to strengthen the inter- 
linkages with primary education. 


The training scene in ECE demonstrates a wide 
range of programmes, particularly from the point of 
view of duration, which vary from three months to 
two years. The short-term training programmes are 
mainly in-service programmes, whereas the long 
duration programmes are essentially preservice 
courses. To meet the diverse needs of the ECE 
programmes in the country, the need for the resorting 
to multimodel approach in ECE training becomes 
inevitable. Yet there is general consensus that, for 
ensuring field-relevant training experiences for the 
trainees, the strategy of a short initial training 


followed by frequent refresher training courses, 
preferably at the field level, is likely to yield the best 
results. 


The curricula for ECE training have, across the 
various programmes, undergone changes in foci over 
the years. While initially there was more emphasis 
on the theories of ECE and child psychology, this 
proved ineffective for helping the trainees develop 
the required skills for the classroom situation. Over 
the last few years the pendulum has apparently taken 
full swing, with a total emphasis today on kit 
development and activities, as a result of which the 
trainee is not able to develop an understanding of 
the linkage between the theoretical and the practical 
components. The need at present is, therefore, to 
provide a more optimal balance. Some of the more 
innovative training programmes for example under 
the NCERT project, have attempted this balance by 
building into the training a significant component of 
‘hands on’ internship with children in the settings of 
the ECD centers and using this as a basis for 
discussions of the theoretical framework of the 
suggested practice. This has shown very positive 
results for training of personnel at all levels 
particularly since the response of children 
experienced by trainees while conducting activities 
helps in bringing about attitudinal change faster in 
them. 


Major Organizations and Agencies 
Involved in Qualitative Improvement 
of ECE Services 


The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) 


The NCERT has been involved in the area of ECE 
for almost three decades. Initially its major activities 
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were in the areas of training personnel and 
research/experimentation. Since 1977 its has been 
implementing the Early Childhood Education and 
Children’s Media Laboratory Project (ECE/CML), 
with financial assistance from UNICEF in ten states 
of the country - Bihar, Goa, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Nagaland, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. In 
addition, ECE Learning Resource Centers have 
been set up in the states of Gujarat and Andhra 
Pradesh in collaboration with M.S. University, 
Baroda and Andhra Mahila Sabha, Hyderabad, 
respectively. The major objectives of this project 
are: 


- To develop prototypes of inexpensive materials 
of educational and entertainment value for 
children - in print, audio and projected media 
as well as in the form of three-dimensional 
toys. 


- To develop expertise at the state level in 
ECE 


- To serve as a clearing-house for the latest 
developments in ECE, both national and 


international. 


The materials developed by the NCERT and state 
institutions have been distributed free of cost to 
organizations working in ECE all over the country. 
The ECE/CML has also experimented with some 
innovative programme in ECE as alternative/ 
supplementary models for center based early 
childhood education. Some of the major 
experiments are: (a) Home based programme, 
which has focused on developing skills in mothers 
as educators of their own children. This has been 
successfully tried out in the tribal and urban slum 


g- : 
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areas of Orissa. (b) Child-to-child programme in 
which older children are given basic concepts of 
health, hygiene, nutrition and child stimulation, 
and encouraged to use these with younger 
children. (c) Preschool education through radio 
was carried out in collaboration with All India 
Radio in Kota, Rajasthan, with children in ICDS 
Anganwadis and in Classes 1 and 2 of primary 
schools. The daily radio broadcast of 15 
minutes, in addition to certain specified pre and 
post-broadcast activities, was found to make a 
significant impact on the development of the 
children. (d) School readiness programme of six 
to eight weeks’ duration is a package of activities 
to be conducted at the commencement of Class 
I for children aged about five years, who have 
had no exposure to preschool education. It 
provides readiness activities in a concentrated 
form to prepare children for primary schooling. 
NCERT has done considerable advocacy for 
developmentally appropriate practice in ECCE 
over the years in the form of seminars across the 
country for personnel at all levels including 
school managements, use of media and through 
training. It has also sponsored setting up of an 
Early Childhood Resource Center at Indian 
Institute of Technology, Delhi to promote the 
play-way method. This has over the years been 
seen as a very useful programme by teachers 
and has had considerable impact on the 
curriculum of the participating schools. 


The National Institute of Public Cooperation and 
Child Development (NIPCCD) 


The NIPCCD has been the apex organization for 
the training of the ICDS functionaries. Its major 
activities in this connection have been: 


i 


- Training of child development project officers. 
- Training of supervisors 


- Orientation of senior officers and functionaries 
dealing with ICDS. 


- Training of educators and trainers at various 
levels. 


- Review of existing training facilities and 
infrastructure available with training institutions 
for ICDS functionaries. 


- Periodic review, revision and standardization of 
syllabi and training curricula. 


- Special in-service reorientation programme for 
anganwadi workers and helpers. 


Since 1983, as mentioned earlier, the NIPCCD’s 
Monitoring and Evaluation Cell has been 
actively engaged, with the involvement of major 
Home Science Colleges, Schools of Social Work 
and other agencies, in conducting in-depth 
studies particularly on preschool education and 
community participation components of the 
ICDS. The NIPCCD has also extended its 
activities to voluntary agencies, which are 
covered under the grant-in-aid scheme of the 
government. Training materials in ECE as well 
as other components are also being prepared by 
this organization. 


Home Science Colleges 


The Home Science Colleges, primarily through 
their Departments of Child Development, have 
contributed a great deal, over the years, towards 
qualitative improvement of ECE services in the 
country. Some of the prominent colleges - Lady 


Irwin College, New Delhi, Department of Human 
Development and Family Studies. M.S. University, 
Baroda, Department of Child Development, Home 
Science College, Udaipur and Avinashlingam 
College of Home Science, Coimbatore, have been 
actively involved in personnel preparation and 
evaluation of ECE programmes, particularly the 
ICDS. They have provided consultancy to other 
organizations and have also participated actively 
in many national forums set up to make 
recommendations for policy-making and 
programming in ECE. 


The Indian Association for Pre-School Education 
(IAPE) 


The IAPE set up in 1966, is a professional body 
of ECE workers at all levels from grass-roots to 
policy planning. The IAPE has branches all over 
the country. The association's efforts are in the 
direction of bringing about qualitative 
improvement in ECE. To this end, it conducts an 
annual conference-cum-workshop at the national 
level. While the deliberations of the conference 
revolve around a pre-specified theme, the 
workshops are organized mainly to enhance the 
skills and competencies of the members, 
particularly the teachers. The themes of the 
conferences are generally topical and the reports 
of the deliberations and recommendations are 
forwarded to concerned departments/ministries. 
The branch offices also conduct regular workshops 
and meetings through the year. The IAPE has thus 
contributed significantly to the qualitative 
improvement of ECE programmes. In the recent 
years, it has also made attempts, in some states, 
to interlink with the existing ECE programmes of 
the government. 
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OMEP-India (Organization Mondiale pour I’ 
Education Prescolaire): The Indian National 
Committee of the World Organization for Early 
Childhood Education (OMEP-India) was set up in 
1985. The association, which has so far organized 
two major seminars in the area of ECE and 
conducted regular workshops for teachers mainly 
at Bombay, is gradually gaining a base in other 
parts of the country also. 


Voluntary Organizations: The foundations of Early 
Childhood Education in India, as indicated earlier, 
had been laid mainly by voluntary organizations 
particularly at the grass-roots level. Subsequent to 
governmental involvement in ECE, voluntary 
efforts have continued in a big way as a parallel 
stream, with support from the government. Several 
innovative programmes in ECE have been initiated 
by voluntary organizations. Mobile Creche is a 
prominent urban-based organization, which 
provides day care and preschool education to 
children of migrant construction labourers at the 
work site. Its system of on-the-job training of 
workers and a three-tier supervisory mechanism 
have proved to be a successful strategy for 
implementing this kind of programme. Bal Niketan 
Sangh, Indore, is another organization actively 
engaged in providing training in ECE. It also serves 
as a training center for the ICDS functionaries and 
has taken the initiative to adopt an ICDS project 
and raise it to the level of a model project through 
close supervision and interaction. The Sangh has 
also diversified into material preparation for ECE 
through a carpentry unit set up for destitute 
women. Gram Bal Shiksha Kendra, Kosbad, has 
for the last few decades, served as a demonstration 
programme for providing low cost, yet effective 
early childhood programme for providing low cost, 
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yet effective early childhood education, to tribal 
children. Aga Khan Foundation has also supported 
some good initiatives like the Cognitively Oriented 
Preschool Curriculum in Karnataka and the Day 
Care Center Scheme in Gujarat which have 
demonstrated possibilities of training grass-roots 
level workers with ‘easy-to-prepare’ materials and 
field-level training. The Center for Learning 
Resources, Pune, works towards the improvement 
of the quality of education in urban and rural 
programmes, While serving as a support 
organization to other voluntary organizations, it has 
also developed valuable instruction material in 
ECE. The Indian Council for Child Welfare is a large 


organization, which, through its state branches, 
conducts the training of field-level functionaries in a 
big way. Besides its various other activities, it also 
bring out a useful bulletin which focuses on the 
‘Child’. Project Access (Action For Child Care 
Education Strategies and Services), a relatively new 
organization set up under the M.S. Swaminathan 
Foundation in Chennai is a non-governmental 
initiative which is currently taking up significant 
activities in the areas of training, research and 
documentation in ECCE. These and several other 
such organizations have indisputably provided the 
backbone’ to Early Childhood Education in the 
country. 
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SECTION IV 


While there has been a quantum leap in services 
and programmes related to ECCE, primarily 
through universalization of the ICDS, the approach 
to its implementation has remained largely sectoral. 
In the context of ICDS, its education component 
being only one of the six components gets divided 
attention and that too with little focus on quality. 
This could possibly also be due to the absence of 
tangible quality indicators. It thus remains one of 
the weakest components of the programme. The 
other ECCE programmes are also very sectoral in 
concept since they do not address the health and 
nutrition needs of the child but focus only on 
education. Also, across all ECCE programmes, the 
resources - material, financial and human - 
available are largely not commensurate with the 
demands of a quality programme. Training 
provisions for ECCE also require further 
strengthening and made more professional for 
improved personnel preparation. While the private 
sector is making rapid expansion in this area, in 
the absence of any system of regulation, there are 
marked distortions in the educational programmes 
with a great deal of ‘mis-education’ evident across 
the states. In view of these concerns the major 
issues that emerge significant are as follows: 


Priority to ECCE in the Context of 
Elementary Education 


ECCE is now being globally acknowledged as a 
significant factor contributing to successful 
completion of primary education, besides helping 
lay a sound foundation for life- long development 
and providing a support service to girls and 
working women. Research and field experiences 


in India too have corroborated this contribution, 
as discussed above. Despite this, only about 19 
percent of the children in the 3-6 age group are 
reported to be actually utilising the benefit of the 
available ECCE programmes and the vast majority 
are starting on primary education with a significant 
disadvantage, or are not going into school at all. 
Since this stage of education is administered by the 
Department of Women and Child Development it 
does not get the due attention from the education 
sector, other than through some weak efforts at 
convergence. It therefore becomes imperative for 
the Education sector to come forward and give 
due recognition to, and assume responsibility for, 
ECCE as an indispensable first step in the total 
educational continuum and a starting point for 
interventions aimed at achieving U.E.E. In this 
context there is also a need to review the proposed 
bill on the Fundamental Right to Education which 
litmus its coverage to 6-14 year olds and ensure 
that it extends in a meaningful way to the children 
below 6 years as well, consistent with our 
constitution (Article 45). 


There is also a need to strengthen the linkages of 
ECCE programmes with primary education further. 
However, initiatives under the District Primary 
Education Programme, like co-locating ECCE/ 
ICDS centers with schools and synchronising their 
timings need to be evaluated and expanded in 
ways that are contextually relevant and 
developmentally appropriate rather than as ‘across 
the board’ solutions. While these have shown 
positive results in certain contexts, they may 
become counterproductive if applied universally 
without taking the context into consideration. As 
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mentioned earlier, if the ECCE center is co-located 
with the school which may be located away from 
the habitations of the target group, the 
participation of the younger children and pregnant 
women and lactating mothers becomes difficult in 
the programme offered, thus compromising on 
other objectives of the programme. Again, 
extending timings of the ECCE centers to 6 hours 
to facilitate the girls’ participation may be beneficial 
for girls, but in the absence of proper facilities may 
be counterproductive for the little ones, from a 
child development perspective. Possibilities of day- 
care centers or creches for the school duration 
need to be explored and encouraged through 
community participation. 


The linkage with primary grades needs to be 
strengthened also through ensuring continuity in 
the curriculum from the preschool stage to the 
primary stage in a bottom up and developmentally 
appropriate manner to prevent the currently 
prevalent reverse trend of a downward extension 
of the curriculum. Since a large percentage of 
children are still coming into schools without ECCE 
experience, and also with most states taking in 
children into grade 1 as young as at five years, 
inclusion of a compensatory school readiness 
component in the grade 1 curriculum, as tried out 
in DPEP, should become an integral part of the 
programme. Extension of more developmentally 
appropriate, child-centered classroom practice into 
the early primary grades, as tried out in several 
educational projects including the DPEP would 
also require to be mainstreamed. 


Revisiting the Concept of ECCE 


Acknowledging that a child’s development is 
continuous, incremental and holistic and not 


compartmentalized into health, nutrition and 
psycho- social stimulation, it is critical to address 
the total developmental continuum of the early 
years from 0-11 years in totality, in a planned 
manner, rather than focus on any one sub-stage 
exclusively, to the neglect of the others. This is 
particularly significant in our context where the 
child development indicators are still very dismal. 
Even within a given phase often narrow, vertical 
programmes and isolated targets have been 
frequently pushed to the detriment of integrated 
child development which cannot be productive in 
terms of developmental objectives and should be 
avoided. The 0-3 age group has been rarely 
addressed in the programmes from a perspective 
of providing psycho-social stimulation. Instances 
abound of discontinuity in approach from one sub 
stage to another. For example, in one of the DPEP 
states, while children in grade 1 start with a school 
readiness programme which focuses on reading 
and writing readiness, at the preprimary level 
(under a different management) they have already 
been taught reading and writing! 


The total childhood continuum can be addressed 
stage-wise by addressing the needs that are more 
critical for each of the identified sub-stages, 
keeping the child and not the programme as the 
focus. Critical developmental indicators for each 
sub stage need to be identified in a linear mode 
for this purpose which should essentially guide 
programme formulation and monitoring in a 
continuous and holistic manner. Within the 
childhood span there is therefore a need to plan 
for the 0-3 age group as one cohort, 3-6 as 
possibly two cohorts with 3-4 and 4-6 as separate 
(to allow for the differences in their capacities) and 
similarly consider 6-8 and 8-11 as two sub stages 


within the primary stage. The programme at each 
sub-stage should however cater to overall 
development of the child and not be limited merely 
to the academic learning aspect. 


Context Specificity and Cultural 
Relevance of ECCE Programmes 


Given the wide diversities across the country a 
relevant question that emerges is— to what extent 
is the policy to have a centrally sponsored, 
centrally designed and uniform programme across 
the country a sound decision? The need of the 
hour is to reach all children through a quality 
programme and that can be possible only through 
a more flexible approach which takes the local 
context and needs into account and encourages 
variety and locally relevant and feasible models, 
in terms of content and management, keeping the 
broad developmental framework in view. Models 
experimented with different non-governmental 
organizations can be reviewed in this context. 


Any programme in ECCE should also provide 
space for building upon and bringing in the 
traditional folklore, infant games and child rearing 
practices of the region into the programme 
including the nutritional and health care patterns. 
An exercise by NCERT of compiling children’s 
games from different states in the country 
highlighted the availability of a wide variety of 
infant and children’s games in every state which 
are traditionally played in the families but are 
slowly dying out. Interestingly, these were found 
to be broadly common in form across the states 
and were very much in tune with the 
developmental objectives for each sub-stage. 
Reviving these and basing the ECCE programme 
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on these will not only bring the home and 
community closer to the programme but also 
provide for a wider availability of local resource 
from the community. While taking into cognizance 
the global direction that ECCE is taking, there is 
also a need to revisit the ECCE and primary 
curriculum from the perspective of including into 
the developmental objectives the cultural values 
and behavioral practices that are a part of the 
Indian tradition and need to be sustained, since 
these are the formative years of a child’s 
personality. 


‘Mis-education’ in the Name of ECCE: 
Need for Quality Control 


There is evidently an uncontrolled mushrooming 
of ECCE centers, particularly in the form of 
nursery schools, in the private sector, with wrong 
practices propagated by them in the form of 
holding tests/interviews for the purpose of 
admission and insistence on formal teaching of the 
3 R’s. This amounts to extending the primary 
curriculum down to even the absurd level of 2- 
year-olds, through pre-nursery classes. This 
situation is largely the outcome of an unbridled 
societal demand for alternative care provisions for 
the young child in view of the significant increase 
in numbers of women joining the work force, as 
also the breaking down of the traditional support 
systems like the joint family. This demand has led 
to mushrooming of provisions in the form of 
nursery or pre - nursery schools in the private 
sector in the urban areas and is now extending to 
the rural areas as well. With no requirement of 
licensing of any kind, the programmes are run 
generally by untrained personnel and with 
inadequate facilities. In the absence of any 
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knowledge or skills related to ECCE these 
programmes resort to formal teaching of the 3R’s 
irrespective of the age or developmental level of 
the children in their charge, resulting in the 
prevalence of large scale child -unfriendly ‘mis- 
education’ in the name of ECCE. With the 
recognized secondary schools now making the 
preschool stage their entry point and with a 
mismatch of demand and supply of ‘good’ schools, 
admission tests for the children at this vulnerable 
age, have created further source of trauma and 
tension for the child. These tests (which are often 
expecting academic skills from a child even prior 
to joining school!) have also influenced the 
curriculum of the nursery schools run even by 
trained personnel since they are seen as 
preparatory programmes for the admission test. 
Since the ECCE programme is expected to be 
development -oriented and individual child - 
centered there cannot be a prescribed curriculum 
and this flexibility also tends to get misutilized with 
each school evolving its own curriculum. 


While private investment and initiative needs to be 
encouraged, there is a need to institute legal 
provisions along with persuasive advocacy 
measures for regulation of quality in these 
programmes. NCERT in collaboration with the 
Indian Association of Pediatrics has done 
considerable advocacy in this area and some 
initiatives have been taken up by professional 
associations as well. These efforts did create some 
awareness of the detrimental influence of these 
practices on the health and personality 
development of the children. There is however a 
need for these efforts to be not only continued but 
also expanded through multiple agents, to curb this 
growing trend which is percolating now unchecked 
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even to the rural areas. This is inevitable, since the 
urban schools are considered pace -setters for the 
larger system and also influence community 
demand. 


Provision of Minimum Basic 
Resources for Quality 


Research and case studies of good practices in the 
area of ECCE have consistently indicated that it 
is not any ECE programme /intervention but a 
programme of a certain quality that can be 
expected to impact on and facilitate the realization 
of the U.E.E. goals. Research has also 
demonstrated that, while a resource rich 
programme may not necessarily be effective, a 
basic minimum in terms of quality is absolutely 
essential in terms of financial, human and material 
resources for a programme to meet its objectives. 
This brings in the debate of quantity vs. quality. 
The ICDS typically provides for one 
‘overburdened’ worker with a helper and very 
limited facilities in terms of space and resources to 
conduct any kind of a stimulating programme for 
the children. A small intervention in terms of 
supply of play materials for children in UP under 
the DPEP was seen to make a significant difference 
to the activity level and response of the small 
children. The existing policy of large scale 
quantitative expansion of this uniform model 
across the country, which has to inevitably 
compromise on quality and number of personnel, 
facilities and resource materials in order to be able 
to provide for the large numbers, needs to 
therefore be reviewed in terms of cost effectiveness 
of the investment. 


The issue here is not only of resource provision but 


also of optimal utilization of the given resources in 
a prioritized manner. To this end there is a need 
to identify input indicators for quality in conformity 
with the outcome indicators discussed above, and 
plan the interventions accordingly, so as to derive 
the maximum benefits from the investments. The 
quality issue would refer not only to the adequacy 
and optimal utilization of resources but also very 
significantly the developmental appropriateness of 
the curriculum/content of the programme and 
training of personnel. Mechanisms in place for 
monitoring and supervision at a systemic level are 
also relevant in any discussion on quality 
assurance and maintenance. 


Training 


Closely related to quality is the issue of personnel 
preparation and training. In view of the continuing 
expansion of ECCE services and the 
corresponding increase in demand for trained 
personnel at all levels for planning, implementation 
and monitoring, the need to professionalize and 
regulate quality of training offered in this area 
becomes significant. ECCE falls in the purview of 
the National Council for Teacher Education 
(NCTE) which has drawn up specifications for 
awarding recognition to the pre service courses. 
These specifications, however, need to be reviewed 
in a participatory mode with the training 
institutions to arrive at the more feasible and critical 
indicators for training quality, particularly keeping 
in mind the revised definition of ECCE. In view 
of the absence of any system of recognition or 
registration for ECCE there is however, no 
compulsion for the private nursery school 
managements which are the largest consumers, to 
recruit only qualified teachers. Since the 
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government sponsored programmes run their own 
induction training, there are few takers for the 
recognised nursery training programmes and in 
states like Maharashtra and UP training institutions 
have been compelled to close down. The 
regulation in training needs to therefore be done 
alongside some kind of administrative regulation 
of the nursery schools too. 


Another significant issue in this context relates to 
issues of parity and equivalence across 
programmes, particularly the distance mode 
programmes that are offered by different 
institutions with little or no coordination among 
them. While Indira Gandhi National Open 
University (IGNOU) offers a Diploma in ECCE 
after the senior secondary level, the National Open 
School is also initiating a vocational course after 
secondary level in the same area. Variations exist 
in quality of teacher/worker preparation across 
government sponsored induction programmes too 
An overriding dilemma in this context is that the 
job requirements /expectations from the products 
of both the long professional one/two year training 
programmes and the short three/six month 
programmes are similar (in some cases even 
greater for the latter!) when in many cases the 
entry qualifications for the latter are also much less 
than those of the former. Can the behavioral 
outcomes be realistically expected to be identical? 


State level capacity for ECCE in the government 
sector is still very negligible. The initiative to set 
up State Resource centers for ECCE in the SCERTs 
in twelve states under the UNICEF assisted and 
NCERT guided Early Childhood Education Project 
has contributed positively in this context, to some 
extent. But with rapid turnovers in staff, the 
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Opportunities for consolidating capacity remain 
very scarce. In this context, the gradually increasing 
demand for personnel at different levels in the area 
of ECCE is getting met through short term in- 
service training of personnel deployed frorn other 
sub-sectors of the Education Department. Since 
this training follows a cascade model, with even 
the master trainers having no other exposure to 
ECCE other than the training, the quality of the 
training imparted down the line is often very 
suspect. There is therefore a need for a coordinated 
strategy for personnel preparation involving both 
governmental and non-governmental 
Organizations at state and sub state levels. 
Development of state and district resource teams 
as in DPEP would also facilitate more decentralized 
and context-relevant inputs and strengthening of 
quality of ECCE programmes. There is also a need 
in terms of training content and strategy to 
integrate the different components of health, 
nutrition and education better and focus on these 
in relation to the entire developmental continuum 
from 0-8 years rather than sector-wise. There is 
also a need to make training at all levels more 
demonstration based with provision for ‘hands on’ 
experience with children in actual ECCE settings. 
Possibilities of utilizing the distance mode and more 
particularly the teleconferencing mode, as was 
attempted a few years back, could be explored 
further. 


Community Involvement and 
Awareness 


To encourage optimal utilization of the existing 
programmes in ECCE, ensure developmentally 
appropriate child care and development 
interventions for all children, as also to eliminate 


pressures which exist presently for children due to 
the ‘mis-education’ carried out in the name of 
ECCE, a strong lobby has to be created for it 
among the parents and the larger community who 
are the actual beneficiaries of the programmes. 
This can be done through orientation of the 
community in the benefits of developmentally 
appropriate and responsive parenting and ECCE 
along the entire childhood continuum, and their 
own role in it. This can be one through direct 
community contact programmes, parent-to-parent 
programmes, as well as through folk and electronic 
media. Efforts are also required besides creating 
Correct community perceptions to also develop in 
the community a sense of ownership of the ECCE 
Programme, particularly for the government 
sponsored programmes which would help to make 
possible continuous support to the field 
functionaries in terms of resources, supervision, 
and monitoring. Instances of very positive impact 
of community involvement are seen in some states 
with the involvement of Mahila Samakhya 
women’s groups, involvement of village education 
committees under the DPEP and in other 
Programmes sponsored by some non- 
governmental organizations. These experiences 
can be built upon to plan a systematic community 
involvement and mobilization strategy, which 
becomes even more significant with the current 
trend towards decentralization of management to 
the local administrative bodies under the Panchayti 
Raj Act by many states, 


Monitoring and Supervision of 
Programmes 


While the community can play a significant role 
in overseeing and providing support to a 


community based ECCE programme, there still 
remains a need for effective mechanisms for 
decentralised resource support for academic 
supervision and monitoring of the programme. 
The supervisory cadre, already in place, needs to 
be perceived and trained as facilitators playing this 
positive role rather than an inspectorial role. 
Experiments in the ICDS, in some states, in which 
supervisors organize monthly meetings of the 
anganwadi workers in their charge to discuss the 
theme for the month and related activities for 
children, as well as help the workers solve their 
difficulties have shown good results. Using these 
cluster meetings as a forum for workers to 
demonstrate some successful activities has also 
been found to be effective for sustaining their 
motivation and enthusiasm. The cluster and block 
level structures created under the District Primary 
Education Programme can also be utilised for this 
purpose. 


Convergence and Coordination 


With ECCE defined as a concept which addresses 
health, nutrition and psycho-social development in 
a holistic and synergistic manner along the 
childhood continuum, the implementation of it 
would inevitably involve shared responsibility 
across different sectors. While the service delivery 
may be a shared responsibility at the administrative 
level with some mechanisms for coordination, the 
planning needs to be done holistically and in 
continuity from one sub-stage to the next and for 
the child’s development as a whole. In view of the 
observations made by some evaluations in both 
health and education sectors, and also in view of 
he critical significance of ECCE for primary 
education, the present arrangement of placement 
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of ECCE as the exclusive responsibility of 
Department of Women and Child Development 
calls for a review. While the 0-3 years age group 
need a more home focussed /day care approach 
with health and nutrition interventions being 
relatively of higher priority as compared to the later 
stage, this stage can be covered more meaningfully 
under a convergent mode by the Department of 
Women and Child Development. The DPEP 
experience has however demonstrated that the 4- 
6 year olds can benefit more from a ECCE 
programme organized as part of a primary school 
set up under the education sector. The advantage 
is in terms of the child forming a timely bond with, 
and motivation for, the primary school. This also 
facilitates continuity in curriculum through primary 
and makes possible adequate attention to and a 
conducive environment for the educational 
component, as compared to in the anganwadi 
model. The precaution required, however, is not 
to allow for a downward extension of the primary 
curriculum. Instead, there is need to ensure that 
not only does the early childhood stage retain its 
own autonomous character (in terms of a 
‘developmentally appropriate’ and development 
rather than academically oriented curriculum) but 
that continuity is maintained through a bottom up 
approach in curriculum framing and transaction, 
with extension of the play-way method for the 
early primary grades as well, since the needs of the 
child continue to remain the same at the primary 


stage also. 


In terms of convergence, there is also a need to 
plan holistically for the child, by bringing in all the 
schemes and programmes related to child 
development and education under one umbrella, 
as is being conceptualized to some extent under 
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the proposed Sarv Shiksha Abhiyan of the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development. 
Schemes like the Mid-day Meal Scheme, School 
Health Programme, Non-Formal Education, 
ICDS, Mahila Samakhya, etc., have ample 
scope for convergent and coordinated planning 
and implementation. While specific mechanisms 
need to be instituted systemically to provide for 
holistic and joint planning and monitoring there 
is also a need to identify specific points of 
convergence across the different components 
within a programme and across different child 


development programmes, which at present is 
not getting addressed Convergence within and 
across sectors and schemes in terms of 
implementation on the ground becomes even 
more feasible and meaningful, given the trend 
towards the Panchayti Raj dispensation. This 
will hopefully lead to not only more optimal 
utilization of resources but also provide for more 
integrated development of children, which in 
turn would hopefully lead to improved quality 
of life and opportunities for them in the new 
millennium. 
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